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el WANTED. 


OMAN FRIEND DESIRES WRITING OR 
copying to do at home. Address Y., this Office. 


ANTED. —POSITION AS MOTHER’S 

helper, governess or housekeeper, by competent 

and experienced pone woman. Fair compensation. 
Address No. 32, this Office 





ANTED.—COPIES OF THE “ PENNSYL- 

vania Freedman,” published in Philadelphia. 

Either bound volumes or single copies. Cash will be 
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Established 1827. Telephone. 
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J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


Old-fashioned Grand- 


father clocks repaired at home. 
If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 
ries. Repairing of clocks and 
watches of every kind. Prompt 


service and moderate prices. 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
22 South Second Street, Philad’a. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need a few more teachers for fall and spring 


schools. More calls now than ever before. Schools 
and colleges supplied with teachers free of cost. Ad- 
dress your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIFE OF STEPHEN N GRELLET 
By WILLIAM GUEST 


264 pages—bound in cloth. 
50 cents, postage prepaid. 
taken. ) 


2 engravings by Sartain. 
(One- and two-cent stamps 


A. L. SMITH, 


29 EB. Penn Street, Germantown, Pa. 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT 
‘* Down the O=hi-o’’ 


By CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS 


A charming story of Quaker life in anti-slavery times. 

“* Filled with incident and adventure, quaint char- 
acter sketches and delight/ul humor Moreover the 
literary finish of the book is rare and grateful.”— 
Buffalo Courier. 

Cloth, postpaid, any address, 2 copies, $1.50; single 
copy, ft. Cc. H. KELLER, Mgr., 2522 West R. R. 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 





JUST PUBLISHED» 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 


on India paper—engraving 23 inches by 18 in- 

ches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches, from 

the original Boydell engraved plate, made in 

Ws from the original painting of Benjamin 
est. $3.00 by mail. 


A. L. SMITH 
29 E. Penn Street, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


More Business 
next year should be everybody’s aim. It’s a good plan 
to think about next year’s printing now. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 


Epwarp T. Brpp.ke. Howarp Bippie. 


S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order, 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut Street, Posey, Pe. 


Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as regards nasal and throat 
troubles. 


Correct Habits of Breathing 


and intonation taught. Send for circulars. Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hotel Windle 


19 East Forsytu St,, JACKSONVILLE, FLa, 
American and European. Every department modern. 
Near all carlines. Rates, $2 to $2.50 per day. Euro- 
pean plan, 75c, $x and up, one person. 
C. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, et ee 


Micuican Avenvug, Attantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Act THe vear 
Ocgzan Env or Tennesse Aveg., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers who expect to take an examination for a 
teachers’ certificate should at once begin our Teachers’ 
Interstate Examination Course. Thorough and practi- 
cal, No teacher can fail to secure a first grade certifi- 
cate after completing this course. We prepare you to 
teach and then secure you a good position. Write at 
once your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m, 


Convenient, Homelike 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


8 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lenigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE ‘ 

Sifts the flour and mixes 

ito lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
-Weitrial and approval. Send 
Miia for Booklet.Agents wanted, 
rt ‘Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
a ~¥ {CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
ET SBS 520: > edie Sts, Philadelphia 


| ELLWOOD HEACOCK | 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1315 VINE STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 1809 ' 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post Office, 
WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Avoid delays: do not address Wernersville. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


——— 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 

Under care 
GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments. Manual! Training. 

For circulars address 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principai. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a Fo amon guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col i 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, opely to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princifai, 
George School, enna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Bots Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 1 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
pess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. ¥. 


"SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


} Principals. 








The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsy!vania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
— of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invi 

to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to wee: 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from ro a.m. to12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Illustrated bodklet. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 South Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Conveyancing and Investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


a. 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Orricss: { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
Twenty-five years’ experience; late First Assistant 
Physicianin Middletown, N Y , State Hospital ; visit be- 
fore deciding. C. Spencer Kinnay, M.D. Easton, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive features of 


OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 


These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. e are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


9@> MAKE BUT ONE 
CRANE’S crave oF ice 

CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLE) WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALLAND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. Go0DS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
LI. 


Tue only force in the world which counts in the 
long run is the moral force which inheres in a con- 


secrated soul on fire with a sublime conviction. 
Henry W. WILBvR. 


AT HAND. 


TueE reign of God! His light and love and joy, 
In glad consent | take His guiding hand, 

In the bright sunshine where | live and move, 
This quickening impulse is His kind command. 


In Him Iam. In Him I move and live ; 

He lives and moves and loves and is in me: 
Direct my thoughts, dear Father, let me give 

My heart, my voice, my strength, my all, to Thee. 
Yes, when I choose, I hear my Father’s voice, 

His word my conscience, and His joys my joys! 
Among the children of the King I stand ; 


My God is here. His kingdom is at hand ! 
—Edward E. Hale. 


ISAAC H. HILLBORN.—A BRIEF SKETCH OF 
HIS LIFE. 


‘« He liveth long, who liveth well ; 
All other life is short and vain : 
He liveth longest, who can tell 
Of living most for Heavenly gain.”’ 
SURROUNDED by the quiet influence of one of the old- 
est communities of Friends in Pennsylvania, famed in 
early history as the scene of one of the odd agree- 
ments made between Penn and the early inhabitants 
of the country, the Indians, Isaac Hayhurst Hillborn 
was born at Wrightstown, Bucks County, on Fifth 
month 22d, 1835. His early boyhood life was spent 
here, where he went to school and attended meeting 
with his parents. 

His father and mother, Samuel and Rachael Hay- 
hurst Hillborn, were descendents of primitive Quaker 
ancestors, who came to this country with William 
Penn in the ship Welcome. Samuel Hillborn was by 
trade a tailor, and, besides following his trade, he had 
the care of the meeting house and grounds. Isaac was 
the youngest of six children, two brothers and three 
sisters, three of whom died early in life, before he was 
old enough to know them, leaving him throughout his 
life the companionship of but one sister and one 
brother, who still survive him. 

At the age of eleven his parents moved to a farm 
near Wrightstown, Bucks County, and here were 
spent some of the happiest years of his life. The chil- 
dren attended school, which, in those days, was held 
mostly during the winter months, and at other sea- 
sons of the year assisted with the work on the farm. 
They had access to few books, and these were read 
and re-read by Isaac, who had a natural inclination 





toward study. Being a deep thinker and of a retent- 
ive memory, the information thus gained was of great 
use to him in mature years, and he often referred to 
these readings of his boyhood. 

As he advanced through life he devoted himself 
very zealously to study, and at the age of eighteen 
accepted the position of teacher in the school at Pine- 
ville, Bucks County, where he not only successfully 
met the requirements of the position, but gained the 
love and respect of his pupils, who often in after years 
would refer to the time by saying, “I attended thy 
school.” That these references to the early associa- 
tions were pleasant and encouraging to him to con- 
tinue the duties of life as he saw them, can be 
well attested by the fact that frequently, after occa- 
sions of such meetings, he would refer to the names, 
with fond contemplativeness, in the roll book, which 
remained in his possession until the time of his death. 

On Twelfth month 30th, 1858, Isaac was married 
to Caroline E., daughter of James and Tacy Briggs, 
of Solebury, Bucks County. They resided on his 
father’s farm at Wrightstown for some years, where 
Isaac was engaged in farming and teaching school 
during the winters of 1858 and 1859. After the death 
of his father in 1863, he came into possession of the 
farm, and he remained on it until the year 1870. In 
that year he moved to Newtown, where he engaged in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements. He was 
an interested and active worker in the lyceum and lit- 
erary societies which were held there, and a diligent 
attender of First-day and midweek meetings. He was 
appointed by the meeting to the position of elder, 
which he held for several years. 

In 1878, with his family, he moved to Philadelphia, 
where he engaged in the selling of farm produce in 
Oxford Street Market, Twentieth and Oxford Streets. 
His wife Caroline, whose illness increased rather than 
diminished with time, and who was a constant object 
of his tender sympathy and love, passed away on the 
27th of Twelfth month, 1879, and was buried in 
Friends’ Burial Ground at Newtown on Twelfth 
month 30th, just twenty-one years from the time of 
their marriage. Of the six children born to them but 
two daughters survive him. 

In 1880 the position of superintendent of the 
Farmers’ Hay Market, at Seventh and Oxford 
Streets, was offered to him. This he accepted and 
retained until the place was sold. In 1889 a new com- 
pany was formed under the name of the Farmers’ 
New Hay Market Company, and located at Twelfth 
and Cambria Streets. Isaac was chosen superintend- 
ent for the new company, and this position he filled 
with satisfaction to all until 1902, when he resigned 
to accept the position of assistant superintendent of 
the Friends’ Book Association, where he remained, 
when health permitted, until the time of his death. 


818 FRIENDS’ 
On Third month 23d, 1881, Isaac H. Hillborn 
and Anna H., daughter of Sharon and Rebecca 
Sleeper, were married at 2031 Lambert Street. 
His first appearance in public ministry was at the 
funeral of one of his daughters in 1880, in supplica- 
tion, and afterward in 1881, in the same manner in the 


meeting at Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. | 


Those of his friends and co-workers in the First-day 
School and meeting who have been privileged to lis- 
ten to his ministry can but testify how faithfully he 
strove to maintain that calm and peaceful manner of 
the blessed son of God, to whose kingdom he endeav- 
ored to direct mankind. As he faithfully followed the 
teachings of the Master, the beauties of the scriptural 
truths and _ injunctions 
were more clearly opened 
to his mind, and he was 
favored to give them ex- 
pression with consistency 
and power. None who 
have heard him can doubt 
the sincerity of his belief 
in what the Father gave 
him to hand forth to the 
world. 
The strongest influence 
of the minister can be 
exercised only by a con- 
sistent life; this is the 
secret of the power of the 
ministry of Isaac H. Hill- 
born. His gift of qualifi- 


cation for the ministry 


was recognized by the 
monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, in the 
early part of 1889, when 
he was named as an 
approved minister of that 
meeting. He first attended 
the yearly meeting of 
ministers and elders the 
same year, and it was a 
very impressive occasion 
to him. 

While greatly favored 
in the gospel messages 
which he gave to the assemblies of the people, his 
travels in those labors were not extended far beyond 
the limits of his own yearly meeting. 
many of the quarterly meetings, and frequently the 
sessions of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, but most fre- 
quently those held at Langhorne. 

In 1go1 he attended the yearly meeting at New 
York, with a minute from Race Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, and in Tenth month of the same year he obtained 
a similar minute to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. In both of these concerns he received the warm 
sympathy and earnest encouragement of his friends 
to proceed with the labors which he felt drawn to 
give in these meetings. That this sympathy and en- 
couragement were strengthening and helpful to him 
and appreciated by him was fully evident by the man- 
ner in which these minutes were returned to the 


ISAAC H, 


He attended | 
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monthly meeting. In Ig02 he again attended the 
meeting of the ministers and elders of New York 
Yearly Meeting, and also the various sessions of the 
meetings on First-day, not remaining for the sessions 
of the business meeting. 

In 1882 Isaac first identified himself with First-day 
School work at Seventeenth Street and Girard Ave- 
nue, where his force of character, clearness of ex- 
planation and intense devotion drew around him a 
large and interested company. After a few years of 
work with a class of the younger children, he took 
charge of a class of young people about sixteen years 
of age. So interesting were the sessions of this class 
that it increased greatly in numbers, and so close 
were the attachments thus 
formed that most of them 
have continued with in- 
creasing fondness until 
the present time. From 
this stage of labor in the 
First-day School he was 
called to the position of 
superintendent, which he 
filled with satisfaction for 
a number of years, when, 
owing to his calls to the 
service in the ministry, he 
resigned the position that 
he might be free to labor 
in the larger field. As 
leader of the conference 
class at Girard Avenue 
and Seventeenth Street, 
after this time he was ex- 
ceptionally favored many 
times to light the lamp of 
understanding for many 
an inquiring mind, and 
his enunciation of the 
“Principles and _ Testi- 
monies of Friends,’’ now 
published in booklet, give 
a clear and concise idea of 
the beliefs of the Society 
he loved and served so 
well. 

During a period of 
many months of suffering 
and weakness, the intensity of which few but those in 
closest intimacy with him conceived, and dur- 
ing which time his public service was of as strong a 
character as when enjoying full health, he ever main- 
tained that patient spirit which marked his life work. 
All his suffering he bore with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, giving renewed evidence of a living 
faith and trust in a loving Father, whose care and love 
are over all His children who ask for grace sufficient 
for daily needs. As the end approached this faith and 
trust grew stronger. He said to those about him, 
“Tam ready. My work is finished. I am waiting the 
summons. There is nothing in my way.” He was 
permitted to experience a vision of the beyond, for he 
said, “ I can see the loved ones who have gone before ; 
there is room for all, and we shall meet again.” What 
' an example is such faith and trust, for the wife, the 
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children and grandchildren who survive him, and for 


the multitude of friends who have loved him so well! 


The end came peacefully and calmly. He closed 
his eyes, and at 2.30 o’clock on Sixth-day afternoon, 


Eleventh month 2oth, 1903, the immortal part of him 
whom we knew in this life as Isaac H. Hillborn 
passed in through the “ pearly gates,” to remain for- 
ever with the Eternal Father. With such an ending 
to such a life as this, can we not say with the apostle 
of old: “O grave! where is thy victory? O death! 
where is thy sting?” 

Philadelphia, Pa. ALBERT H. JOHNSON. 


THE DIVINE IN NATURE—III. 


One day a dear little girl of three years sat on the 
floor amidst her play things. In a thoughtful mood 
she paused in her play, and, looking up to me, she in- 
quired: “ Does thee know that our Heavenly Father, 
and our Heavenly Mother, make everything?” “ Yes, 
dear,” I replied, “but who told thee this ?” Her artless 
answer was, “ Mamma told me about the Heavenly 
Father, but the rest I just said myself.” By an intui- 
tive sense she had reached a truth which her elders 
do not always admit. Her mother, at six years of age, 
unconscious that any one heard her, sang to herself, 
as she skipped in the joyousness of life, “I think we 
should be very happy because our Heavenly Father is 
so good.” Both were descendants of one who en- 
riched and ennobled his life by the performance of the 
common duties of his time, under a sense that, as he 
often expressed it, “ He served a good master,” and 
he saw no reason why he should not be happy in it. 
A minister among Friends, he bequeathed to his de- 
scendants, an unshaken faith in the Divine Goodness. 
It seems futile to argue what the soul of man 
everywhere attests to be true. The most reliable eth- 
nologists of the present day agree that amongst all 
nations, even the lowest in the scale of human beings, 
the basal idea of God, is an inherent one. However 
low this idea may be, it is always beyond what has 
been actually attained, and thus is powerful to lead 
onward and upward. As the nations develop, their 
ideas are refined and purified, so that in successive 
ages, the qualities worshiped are continually rising. 
When strength of arms was most desirable men imag- 
ined a God of Power, and used only the masculine 
appellation. With my dear little girl, the religious 
world may, in time, recognize the dual nature of the 
Supreme Mind, and admit the feminine element, as 
well as the masculine. When it shall do so, a great 
step forward will have been taken, and the entire 
world will be benefited thereby. Humanity needs to 
incorporate into its theology the maternal as well as 
the paternal; and the nations of mankind require the 
balance of both the fatherly, and the motherly, before 
the will of the Uncreated can be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven. The poet sings of 
‘« The Father God and Mother 
Whose intermingled being is 
The life of every other,”’ 
and we find the distinctions of sex throughout almost 
the whole system of life, whether plant or animal. 
Those nations rise the highest in which woman is 








most exalted, and, like her brother, free to exercise 
her own sense of right. Those religious denomina- 
tions approach the nearest to perfection which accord 
to their members the greatest liberty of thought and 
action. Those families are the best governed where 
there is mutual respect for individual sense of duty, 
and which recognize obedience to God, as above all 
other claims to authority. Perfect freedom is essen- 
tial to perfect love. Willing obedience to right is the 
natural requirement of the human soul. The plant 
turns to the light, the vine seeks a support, the root 
searches till it finds. water, and just as naturally the 
soul of the human being opens to the influx of Divin- 
ity, because its growth requires it. Throughout his- 
tory the long struggle of mankind in its upward 
course has been between some new and higher ideal, 
often revealed to an individual mind, and an old, ac- 
cepted authority which has become a fetter. Most 
pitiful has been the record, and humiliating to the 
lover of his kind, has been the story of the outrages 
committed by bigotry on the Seers of the world 
throughout the ages. In the end, often through tor- 
ture, bloodshed or the flames, right has been triumph- 
ant, and has led the race forward to its present stand- 
point. That the struggle will continue is evident from 
the past. We know not yet the bounds of expansion 
for the human mind, but we do know that it cannot 
stop here. That the race is ever struggling onward 
towards an unattained ideal, proves the existence of 
the Divine Source towards which it is moving, and 
gives us the reasonable hope of good to come, which 
shall compensate for all that has been so painful in our 
past history. 

The forces of nature are the expression of an in- 
telligent purpose working for beneficent ends. The 
earth may be spanned from east to west by electricity, 
but it needs an intelligent operator to send a message 
by its aid. Electricity has no purpose of beneficence. 
It will kill as instantaneously as it will carry words of 
blessing. Heat is needful to quicken life, but fire will 
burn as well as warm. Motion exists in all life, but 
uncontrolled motion is an agency of destruction. In 
nature we find ordered forces working through un- 
numbered millions of ages to produce the best results, 
guarding every object, whether animate or inanimate 
—not an atom but has its place; not a grain of sand 
that goes to waste; not a mineral but has its use in 
creation ; not a plant but has its meaning; not an ani- 
mal that could be spared out of the general system. 
However deeply science may probe, no portion of 
matter, of the most inconceivable minuteness, which 
is not impressed with Divine Energy, which is not con- 
trolled by Divine laws; so many atoms of hydrogen, 


( Continued on page 826.) 


HARRIET E. KIRK. 

Harriet E. (StocKLeEY) Kirk was born in Accomac 
County, Virginia, in Third month, 1818. The ances- 
tors of her father were from England, and were 
among the earliest settlers of Virginia. Her mater- 
nal grandfather, John Boisnard, was a Huguenot and 
fled from France at the time of a religious persecu- 
tion. Her mother died when she was about four 
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years old, and she, the eldest of four children, was 
given to the care of her aunt, Harriet 1. Moore, wife 
of William W. Moore, then living at Easton, Mary- 
land. Into this family she received a warm welcome, 
and was brought up as a younger sister of the chil- 
dren of William W. Moore by a former marriage. A 
few years were spent in Easton, a few more in Balti- 
more, and in 1834, the family moved to Philadelphia. 
Harriet was now about sixteen years of age, and soon 
after this she became a teacher in one of the public 
schools for boys. After several promotions she was 
appointed principal of one of the secondary schools, 
and continued in this work until 1853, when she ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Friends of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting to take charge of the school for 
boys they were about establishing. This position she 
was still holding when her aunt, Harriet I. Moore, 
died in 1855. As her aunt’s husband, William W. 
Moore, was now alone in his house, she felt it her 
duty to give up her teaching and remain with him. 
Most faithfully did she administer the affairs of his 
household, and in his latter years devoted herself to 
the care of him with all the love and affection of a 
daughter. She was most emphatically one of his 


family, and whatever was his interest was her interest. 
His grandchildren especially will ever remember most 
gratefully her never-failing kindness to them. 

Her parents were Episcopalians, but in her aunt’s 
family her associates were very much among Friends, 


and having become interested in their testimonies and 
convinced of their principles, she was received into 
membership by Spruce Street Meeting. This was 
when she was about thirty years of age, and before 
the death of her aunt. 

William W. Moore died in Fourth month, 1861, 
just at the beginning of the Civil War. His home 
was broken up, and Harriet was alone in the world— 
her father, her sisters and her brother having all 
passed away before this time. At the invitation of 
Benjamin P. Moore (a brother of William W.) she 
spent nearly a year at his home in Fallston, Maryland, 
and then feeling that her place was in Philadelphia, 
she returned there and was for some time with her 
friend, Jane Johnson, whom she accompanied on a 
visit to friends in Canada and New York,and of whom 
she writes: “ Her self-denying and saintly life was an 
example to all who were favored to come within her 
influence.” After this she went to live at the home of 
Dillwyn and Susan M. Parrish, and of these Friends 
she has left many expressions of love and apprecia- 
tion. Her life was very active during this period. 
She again became a teacher, this time in the Girls’ 
Department of Friends’ School, at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, and she held the position until her health be- 
came unequal to the service in connection with many 
other duties that were pressing upon her. She was 
deeply interested in the First-day schools, and in 
other affairs connected with her meeting, and was a 
most active and energetic member of various com- 
mittees. Her sympathies were ever with the afflicted 
and the needy, and no measure of a philanthropic 
nature but found a ready response from her. She 


was one of the editors of FrrENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
and did her full measure of work to make good and 
improve the standard of the paper. She was greatly 
interested in the founding of Swarthmore College, 
and was associated with Edward Parrish and others 
in holding conferences for the collecting of funds, and 
in otherwise aiding the good work. Her religious 
nature was now rapidly developing, and her desire to 
have her life conform to her high ideals of right be- 
came stronger and stronger each day. In First 
month, 1871 (her gift in the ministry having been ac- 
knowledged), after having attended for the first time 
the Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders she 
writes: “ Fervently do I desire that on these occa- 
sions, as well as at other times, I may be concerned 
to abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

Soon after this time she began to visit meetings 
quite generally, and having felt her “ mind drawn to 
attend all the meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; to visit the sick and afflicted in some neighbor- 
hoods, and those in isolated situations,’ she began 
this service early in 1873. When she returned her 
minutes to the monthly meeting in Ninth month of 
this year she had attended one hundred and three 
meetings, and had visited three hundred and nine of 
the sick, aged and isolated within their limits. 

In the spring of the following year (1874) she 
was married to Charles Kirk, of Warminster, Pa., and 
her surroundings in his country home were very dif- 
ferent from those she had ever known before. She, 
however, readily adapted herself to the new circum- 
stances of her life, and took up with her wonted zeal 
and energy the duties that she felt required of her. 
The tastes ana interests of her husband and herself 
were most congenial, and their life together was a truly 
happy one. They traveled much in the interests of 
their beloved Society, attending the yearly meetings 
of Ohio, Genesee, Indiana and Illinois, and visiting 
small meetings in lowa and in other distant places. 
They were for thirteen years members of the Educa- 


| tional Committee of Philadelphia Yearlv Meeting, 


and for two years members of the Visitiny Committee 
of the same. In the discharge of the duties of these 
and of other committees they were most faithful, 
time and time again going out in the most inclement 
weather to keep their appointments. Few enjoyed 
more than they the social mingling with their friends, 
and a cordial welcome was ever extended to these in 
their hospitable home. 

Charles Kirk died in the spring of 1890, and for 
some months Harriet continued to live in their old 
home. In the autumn of 1892, however, it seemed 
best that she should return to Philadelphia. About a 
year after this time she met with a severe accident by 
being thrown down in the street by a large dog. Al- 
though she was seventy-five years of age she under- 
went, without anesthetics, the operation of having 
the broken bones set, thus showing that self-reliance 
and determination always so characteristic of her. 
Her recovery from the effects of the accident was 
more complete than her friends expected it would be, 
and not until ten years after it was her long and active 
life closed. She passed away in Tenth month, 1903, 
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at the advanced age of eighty-five years, having been 
ministered to most affectionately during the long 
period of her last illness by members of the family of 
her beloved husband. 

Among the many strong points of her character 
none was more remarkable than the cheerfulness of 
her religion, “ which,” as one who knew her for many 
years has written since her death, “ was so practical 
and unostentatious, so simple and full of love and 
sympathy that she drew hearts involuntarily to her in 
a natural way that made her influence for good 
strongly felt, and that made her a power in this way 
among the young people, with whom she was a great 
favorite. Her social nature was especially warm and 
sincere and open, and she gave to her friends freely 
the best that was in the rich storehouse of her mind.” 

E. T. M. A. 

Swarthmore, Pa., Twelfth month, 1903. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON.—No. 1. 
THE POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. 

GOLDEN TextT.—If there is nothing more valuable than the 
divinity implanted within you—if all things are trifles 
compared with this—give way to nothing else. 
—Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts. 

Read as Introduction to Lesson Romans, xiii., I-14. 


WE may regard the Apostolic Age as closing at any 
particular place in Christendom, when that place 
ceased to have relations with any of the apostles. In 
Rome, for instance, it may be said to close with the 
death of Paul, or of Peter, if we accept the tradition of 
the visit of the latter to Rome; perhaps, indeed, it 
would be more accurate to say that Rome had no 
Apostolic Age, since its church was not founded by 
an apostle, and does not seem to have been at any 
time subject to apostolic authority. In the East, as 
about Ephesus, we have the long-continued presence 
of apostles, John being recognized as leader of the 
Ephesian churches until his death in the early part of 
the second century. In our study of the post-apos- 
tolic period, we may say, rather vaguely, that it be- 
gins near the end of the first century. The end of 
this period is more clearly marked. A great change 
came upon Christianity when it was officially recog- 
nized by the Emperor Constantine. It passed at 
once from at least theoretical outlawry to the rank of 
a state religion. Instead of a persecuted sect which 
could be joined only at the expense of danger and 
loss, it became a popular and prosperous institution. 
The Christian evangelism, instead of being private, 
often cven secret, could now follow the Roman 
legions. 

We take, then, as our first period in the study of 
Christianity, the time extending from the end of the 
first to the early part of the fourth century. 

After the unspeakably evil reigns of the Augustan 
emperors, culminating in the rule of Nero, there came 
a period of comparative peace and security for the 
empire. Vespasian (69-79) and Titus, “the well-be- 
loved” (79-81), by their ability and honesty, appro- 
priately introduced the reigns of the so-called “ five 
good emperors ”—Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius (96-180 A.D.). Nerva 
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“found means to reconcile . . . civil liberty and the 
power of a prince” (Tacitus); Trajan enlarged the 
empire by conquests to the north and east. Hadrian, 
after much study and travel, introduced such changes 
that the empire ceased to be governed for the benefit 
of its capital; so that at last “ the empire was admin- 
istered for the good of every race and community 
within its wide extent ” (Wolfson Anct. Hist.). An- 
toninus Pius “secured the love and happiness of those 
he ruled”; and Marcus Aurelius, although his reign 
saw the beginnings of great troubles and difficulties, 
faced his position and its responsibilities in a spirit of 
noble manliness. The century from the accession of 
Vespasian to the death of Marcus Aurelius, is a cen- 
tury of the greatest prosperity in all antiquity. 
“Some writers have not hesitated to call the second 
century the happiest period in the history of the hu- 
man race.” (Emerton.) 

The danger which, near the end of the second cen- 
tury, began to menace the empire, lay in the increas- 
ing strength and daring of the “ barbarians,” or peo- 
ples to the north in the countries of the Rhine and 
Danube. Marcus Aurelius—by nature and inclina- 
tion a philosopher—was forced to spend a large part 
of his active life in desperate warfare on the Danube. 
In the century following the empire moved rapidly to 
its fall. A succession of emperors of the worst possi- 
ble character, such as Commodus and Caracalla, and 
disputed successions in which several emperors, at 
once, each elected and supported by a section of the 
army, struggled for the imperial throne—these disor- 
ders reduced the Roman world to confusion and an- 
archy. Add to this the increasing pressure of the bar- 
barian tribes—the Alemanni, the Goths and the Per- 
sians—together with the gradual weakening of the 
army, and we have conditions which seemed to pres- 
age the immediate destruction of the imperial fabric. 
The fall was checked, however, by the appearance of 
a series of emperors who were real statesmen as well 
as able soldiers. Aurelian (270-275) restored the 
boundaries broken in by the barbarian invasions, and 
a little later Diocletian (284-305) divided the empire 
into west and east, with separate emperors, and with 
provision for the succession. He introduced, also, 
very strict organization into the civil government and 
surrounded himself with an oriental court. The em- 
pire became in form what it had long been in fact, a 
despotism. This brings us to the reign of Constan- 
tine, which introduces a new period in the history of 
Christianity. 

It was into the interstices of this empire of the 
second and third centuries that Christianity had 
spread in the Apostolic Age and in that which fol- 
lowed it. It had in the early part of the time no 
standing and no external advantages. It made its 
way wholly by its appeal to the best of human nature 
at a time when the worst was largely in control. 

The wealthy and powerful classes of Rome, and of 
the provinces, were vicious and wicked beyond ex- 
pression. But the great mass of people felt the power 
of Christian ideals when other ideals were low or in- 
sufficient, and they were drawn to Christianity in 
great numbers. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE YORK CONFERENCE ON 
MINISTRY. 

In last week’s issue reference was made to the confer- 
ence on the ministry ordered by London Yearly 
Meeting to be held in the autumn. The conference 
met at York from the 23d to the 25th of Eleventh 
month. The demands on our space make it impossi- 
ble for us to give this week a full account of the pa- 
pers and discussion. The main results may be here 
stated in brief. 

The question whether Friends should continue to 
express approval of the ministry of a member by re- 
cording him as a minister was very frankly consid- 
ered. At the morning session of the last day of the 
conference the clerk made the following summary of 
the lines of thought before the meeting: (1) In regard 
to the recognition of ministers it was clear that in 
some districts much difference of opinion existed, and 
that practical difficulties in its carrying out continued. 
(2) The entire abolition had been advocated by some. 
(3) Other evidence laid before the conference proved 
that in the majority of districts no special difficulty 
existed. (4) The clerk took it to be the sense of the 
conference that the principle and practice of the re- 
cording of the ministry should be continued. (5) If 
this judgment were accepted, there remained the con- 
sideration how to deal with the suggestions of those 
who, while supporting the practice, favored “ slight,” 
“some ” or “little” modification. 

After further consideration, the following was 


heartily agreed to: “In the hope of fostering a help- 
ful ministry in our meetings, and giving the sympathy 
of the Church to Friends who take some part in the 
vocal ministry, but whose names may not have been 
recorded as ministers, the conference recommends the 
Yearly Meeting to empower such monthly meetings 
as iiay think it desirable to appoint triennially minis- 
try committees, consisting of such members as are 
thought suitable, in virtue either of their own service 
in the vocal ministry of meetings for worship or mis- 
sion meetings, or of their concern for the right exer- 
cise of the ministry (whether otherwise members of 
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the meeting on ministry and oversight or not), all 
members of these committees to become on such ap- 
pointment members of the meeting on ministry and 
oversight [corresponding to our meeting of ministers 
and elders]. 

“ The Ministry Committee (in addition to any du- 
ties devolved upon them by the monthly meeting on 
ministry and oversight) would meet from time to time 
for fellowship and conference among themselves, and 
would find service in arranging conferences on sub- 
jects connected with the ministry, to which others, 
whether members, associates, or attenders, could be 
invited, as might seem desirable, and also in promo- 
ting, by Bible study or otherwise, the preparation of 
the heart and mind for the ministry.” 

Another recommendation of the conference was, 
“that, when building new meeting-houses, and in the 
rearrangement of existing meeting-houses, the gal- 
lery might be less obtrusive, and that all seats should 
be so placed as to make it easy for Friends to speak 
from any part of the meeting.” 

The arrangement of the York meeting-house in 
which the conference was held well illustrates the 
seating aimed at in the recommendation. The form 
is a hollow square, the back seats on every side being 
raised. 

A third recommendation of the conference was 
“that meetings for worship should not necessarily 
be broken up by ministers, but by elders or other 
suitable Friends.” 

In the discussion that preceded this conference, a 
part of which was quoted in our last issue, and in the 
papers and discussion of the conference itself, the 
concern of Friends was not whether the custom of re- 
cording ministers should be discontinued or not; it 
was much deeper than that. Realizing that the min- 
istry, taking it all through, in all the meetings, is in 
an unsatisfactory condition, Friends had set them- 
selves to try to get at the cause of the weakness and 
to do what might be done from the human side to- 
ward making our preaching more effective and more 
general among our concerned membership. Some 
felt that to bring about a general exercise of the min- 
istry in our meetings it would be necessary to do 
away with the custom of recording. Others felt the 
Friendly disinclination to so radical a change, and 
could not see how a change in mere outward arrange- 
ments could have any very profound effect on a mat- 
ter so purely spiritual. 

The conference took no radical action, and yet 
those in favor of the most radical change must feel a 
great deal of unity with its conclusion. 


The recommendations are in the interest of a more 
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general exercise of the ministry among the members 
of a meeting, quite as much as could be the abolition 
of the custom of recording. At the same time they 
leave the time-honored and beloved custom to stand 
and perhaps gradually to go into disuse without any 
wrench to those who are attached to it; or, as many 
would hope, it may come gradually to be carried out 
in a way better adapted to the present-day needs, 
and again come to be the strength and help that it has 
been in the past. 


WHY FRIENDS ISSUE OTHER LESSONS BE- 
SIDES THE SERIES ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEXTS. 

THE mission of the First-day school is to impart 
knowledge, to build character, and to help in prepar- 
ing the pupils to become good citizens and useful 
members of the Society of Friends. The knowledge 
imparted should be different from that given in the 
secular schools, and the Bible should be the basis of 
the teaching. In imparting a knowledge of the Bible 
the teacher should select for his class subjects suited 
to their age and mental development. It would be just 
as advisable to have all the pupils of a day school, 
from six to twenty years of age, studying the same 
topics in geography, history, arithmetic and gram- 
mar, as to have all the pupils in a First-day school 

studying the same passages of Scripture. 

The International Lesson Leaves have been used 
by one or two generations of children, and yet to-day 
there is an ignorance of the Bible on the part of the 
young that is appalling to our thoughtful educators. 
From one point of view it is pleasant to think that 
each First-day millions of Christian children the 
world over are studying the same Bible lesson; but 
when we consider the welfare of the child and realize 
that not more than one-tenth of these pupils can pos- 
sibly be giving their time and thought to the lesson 
best suited to their needs, it is wise to put aside senti- 
ment. Many of the committee who have been work- 
ing on the International Lessons realize their weak- 
ness, and are advocating graded lessons and a more 
rational method of teaching. 

One weakness of the International Leaflets used 
by other denominations is that they contain the selec- 
tion from Scripture which forms the lesson for the 
day, and most of the pupils do not have Bibles in their 
hands at all; the old custom of giving a Bible to 
each child of a Christian family as soon as he was old 
enough to read it has fallen into disuse. Even in 
Friends’ families Bible reading in the home is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and unless the average 
child uses the Bible itself in the First-day school class, 


he grows up unfamiliar with its arrangement and its 
contents. With the Bible in his hands he will often 
feel a desire, after the lesson is over, to read other 
chapters that precede or follow. 

During his course in the First-day school a child 
should become familiar with the principal stories in 
the Old and New Testaments; between the ages of 
eight and thirteen, when the power of memorizing is 
strongest, he should commit many passages to mem- 
ory that will be treasured in mature life. When he 
is somewhat further advanced he should learn the out- 
lines of Jewish history, the growth of the Christian 
Church, and the history of the Society of Friends; he 
should understand the reasons for Friends’ testi- 
monies, as set forth in the Discipline ; he should study 
the Bible as literature and receive inspiration from 
the messages of the prophets; and he should consider 
his relations to his fellow men and his duties as a 
citizen. 

With a graded series of lessons, beginning with 
suggestive outlines for teachers of primary grades, 
and followed by a series of booklets each containing 
material for a year’s work, the pupils of any school, 
however small, could follow such a course of study. 
Let us suppose a country school with one adult class 
and one class of children. The children could begin 
with the book in the series adapted to their average 
attainments; after using the material in the book best 
suited to their needs, they could take the next book in 
the course the ensuing year and continue until they 
had used them all. The working out of such a course 
of study as this would be a help not only to our own 
but to other religious organizations that are dissatis- 
fied with the International Lessons. The Christian 
who is of most service to his neighbors is the one who 
is ever seeking for more light, while he is letting his 
light shine. 


A DETERMINED attack is being made on free seed 
distribution, by members of Congress; as one paper 
puts it, ‘to stop the mischief of Congressional petty 
pilfering under the guise of free seed distribution— 
that hoary old fraud which evokes a cynical smile 
from all Congressmen, and yet flourishes and grows.”’ 
The originators of the seed distribution thought that 
new and valable seed would be sent by members of 
Congress to those whom they knew to be enthusiastic 
investigators. Instead, cheap seed of common 
varieties are spread broadcast for the purpose of giving 
Congressman a perquisite. Whatever seeds are sent 
out ought to be sent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and with a view to experimenting with and the 
introduction of new varieties, and not with the view 
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of eardliaz }Coazressmzn to furnish free seed for 
the spri1z planting jto those of their constituents who 
like t> get sonething for nothing when there is an 
opportunity. 


In his sermon in the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, last First-day, Dr. George C. Lori- 
mer deplored the inadequacy of religious education. 
“It is a sad fact,”’ he said, “‘ that most of our college 
men are densely ignorant of Holy Writ, and that 
there has »e2n a deplorable neglect of religious train- 


ing for the past twenty-five years is everywhere 
evident. 


BIRTHS. 


BROSIUS. —At Chatham, Pa., on Eleventh month 27th, 
1903, to Charles C. and Emma R. Brosius, a daughter, whose 
name is Margery Cloud Brosius. 


CLEMENT.—At Oak Summit, N. Y., Eleventh month 
27th, 1903, to Frederick and Martha G. Sutton Clement, a 
daughter, who is named Fredrika Martha Clement. 


DEATHS. 


BUSHONG.—On First-day, Twelfth month 2oth, 1903, 
at his home in New York City, Dr. Charles H. Bushong, son 
of Gilbert and Edith K. Bushong, in the 47th year of his age. 

CADWALLADER.—At his home in Titusville, Pa., 
Twelfth month 11th, 1903, his 65th birthday, Jacob Augustus 
Cadwallader ; a member of Makefield Meeting. 

GOVER.—At her residence, 1143 21st street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Twelfth month 17th, 1903, Temperance 
Matthews Gover, wife of Samuel A. Gover, in the 69th year 
of her age, after an illness of three weeks. 

She was a daughter of the late Amos and Ellen Marsh 
Matthews, of Baltimore county, Maryland. Although nota 
member of the Society of Friends, she was always in close 
touch with us and kindly entertained Friends, and was ever 
ready and willing to render aid and assistance to the sick and 
the needy, irrespective of their creed, race or worldly estate. 

HAVILAND.—At his home, Purchase, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 8th, 1903, William F. Haviland, in the 88th year of 
his age. He was a life-long member and for many years an 
elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting, interested in the work 
of the Society and the First-day school. His was an 
independent, progressive character, and he followed with 
integrity his ideal of the citizen and the Friend. 

‘« So to address our spirits to the height 
And so attune them to the valient whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light 
And the great soul be stronger for our soul, 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name."’ 

HILLBORN.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Eleventh month 
2oth, 1903, after a lingering illness, Isaac H. Hillborn, in 
the 69th year of his age ; a minister of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

KENDERDINE.—At the home of his son, Isaac W., in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 14th, 1903, Joseph 
Rakestraw Kenderdine, in his gist year. 

He was the last of a family of twelve ; his family were 
members of Horsham Meeting. At the time of the separation 
his father’s family joined with our branch, while his mother's 
family, the Rakestraws, joined the other body of Friends. 
But this did not interfere with the pleasant relations existing 
between them ; hisaffection for his uncle, Joseph Rakestraw, 
for whom he was named, was very strong. 

At the age of sixteen he went to Philadelphia and was 
apprenticed to William Ellis, a carpenter ; he worked at this 
trade until 1840, when, in partnership with Warner Justice, 
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he started the hardware business in which he continued 
until he retired, some thirty years later, having in the mean- 
while removed toGermantown. He was an earnest advocate 
of, and fearless worker in, the anti-slavery cause. In 1841 he 
married Sarah C. Wright. They had seven children, four of 
whom survive them, three sons and one daughter, Laura, 
who has for some time been ateacher in the Friends’ Central 
School. Nothwithstanding his advanced age, he retained 
his faculties to the last, and enjoyed seeing his friends. He 
was, at the time of his death, a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—In San Francisco, California, Twelfth month 
14th, 1903, Barclay J. Smith. The funeral was held on 
Fourth-day, 23d, at Wrightstown Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Bucks county, Pa. 

Thirty years ago Barclay J. Smith was one of the leading 
business men of Newtown, Pa. He was for several years 
superintendent of Newtown First-day School, and was one of 
the most active members of Bucks First-day School Union. 
Owing to business reverses he left Bucks county and went 
West. Through his efforts a Friends’ meeting was started in 
San Francisco, which welcomed Friends of all denominations, 
but was conducted for years in accordance with the Discipline 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Active mission work was 
carried on by the Friends here and much good was done. 
An effort was made to have this meeting taken under the 
care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but it was not successful ; 
and just at the time that the Joint Committee for Isolated 
Members was organized, the San Francisco meeting became 
connected with California Yearly Meeting of the other branch 
of Friends. Barclay continued to attend the meeting and to 
take an interest in it, but it remained a cause of regret with 
him that our Society had not sooner made provision for the 
encouragement of Friendly organizations among isolated 
members. 

WALTON.—At the home of her brother, Caleb J. Moore, 
2t1o Mt. Royal Terrace, Baltimore, Md., Twelfth month 6th, 
1903, of pneumonia, after a brief illness, Elizabeth H., widow 
of the late Samuel B. Walton, in her 78th year. 

She was the only remaining daughter of the late Benjamin 
P. and Mary H. Moore, and is survived by six children : Ella 
W. Matlack, of Portland, Oregon; William E. Walton, 
Pocomoke City, Md.; Virginia W. Topliff, Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Maurice Walton, Portland, Oregon; Lucy W. 
Hawk, Purcell, Indian Territory, and Howard Walton, 
Newberg, Oregon. Her bright and happy disposition 
endeared all to her with whom she came in contact, and she 
put in daily practice the aim and prayer of a well-spent life 
to administer to the necessities of those less fortunate than 
herself, and try and make the world better for having lived 
in it. Having been fond of travel and visiting around among 
her scattered children, she made a wide circle of friends, and 
memorial services were held in several places to her memory. 
Interment took place at the Little Falls Friends’ burying- 
ground, Fallston, Maryland, where two of her children and 
a large number of former friends and relatives are buried. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


[Two communications on the subject of the Lesson Leaves 
were received too late for publication in this issue ; they will 
appear next week. } 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 

I am glad to see the matter of the form of Lesson Leaves 
for First-day Schools is receiving some further discussion, 
and will be glad to add a word as to the manner in which | 
view the matter. 

There seem to be two questions, Shall we have lessons 
dated for each consecutive week in the year? and, Shall we 
follow the course of the International Series ? 

As to the first, the usual benefits of uniformity are 
apparent. But I am inclined to believe that of greater 
importance is the fact that such a plan tends to encourage 
regular study throughout the year. Its tendency seems to me 
to be to discourage the habit of suspending the holding 
of First-day Schools, and where this may be absolutely 
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necessary, individuals are encouraged to continue the work 
on their own account, or to intelligently join with others 
when occasion offers. And this is perhaps the most important 
reason of all, for to such persons will a study of the Bible 
become most important and helpful. 

As to the other question, The International Series is 
certainly prepared on a systematic plan. Perhaps a better 
plan might be devised, perhaps it might be on lines more 
favorable to the peculiar views of a majority of Friends. 
But if anything is to be avoided, it is a selection of such 
parts of the Bible as suit our views, and entirely neglecting 
the rest. And if this Series is selected as particularly 
favoring the views of certain sects of the Church, will it not 
be particularly beneficial if these selections should be 
explained in the light which we profess to have. 

But I am firmly convinced that from a historical and 
literary standpoint the Bible is the greatest of books, and if 
studied in this light, and if it will show us the ‘‘truth’’ and 
the ‘‘light’’ as was the testimony of early friends, and later 
ones, that it does, these things will of their own power 
become apparent. What we need is more knowledge ; what 
we want is more light, not light of a peculiar hue. 

And even if true that there are topics not altogether suit- 
able for teaching of children ; other matter can be added as 
necessary. No course probably could be devised which 
would be equally suitable for both children and adults. 
Perhaps we might follow the practice of some denominations 
who have the same lessons treated for children, for interme- 
diates, and for adults. 

But above all things let us not put ourselves in the 
attitude of teaching ‘‘Quakerism.’’ As I read our early 
history, it seems that our organization largely grew upon a 
protest against the ‘‘teaching of doctrines,’’ and let us 
candidly admit that from fear that we might be guilty of 
‘* proselyting,’’ we have in some degree neglected religious 
training, even amongst our young people. 

* It is admitted that the call to ‘‘mind the light,’’ is 
being more and more heard by all who call themselves 
Christian. And may I be pardoned for suggesting that 
there may be occasion that we give a new testimony ; that 
this is more important than doctrinal difference of opinion. 
And will it not be healthful for us, in this small degree, to 
show a readiness to join ourselves with other Christian 
peoples? WALTER F. HAYHURST. 


VISITS OF FRIENDS TO BLUE RIVER. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

i FEEL it due to the memory of the dear Friends from the 
East who have visited us in the past, and due the apprecia- 
tion in which we received their labors of love, to correct a 
little mistake in the report of Joel Borton, in the INTELLI- 
GENCER of Eleventh month 14th. He was informed whilst 
at this place (Blue River) ‘‘that but one other ministering 
Friend from the East had ever visited us.’’ I think I see 
how this mistake occurred. We have quite a goodly number 
of young Friends, and some older who are young in Society 
affairs, who doubtless can remember but one visit from the 
East previous to his, for of late years we seem to have been 
rather forsaken in that line. But I wish to mention a few 
whose visits were to us who are older as refreshing fountains 
by the wayside to the weary traveler, each giving evidencein 
their different gifts of having their lips touched with ‘: a live 
coal from off the holy altar.’’ I will mention the names of 
those I can remember, though I have not the dates of their 
visits by me. I will begin with Rachel Hicks, who paid us 
two visits; Nicholas and Margaret Brown from Canada, Ann 
Weaver, Benjamin Hallowell, Lydia H. Price, Isaac Hicks, 
Sarah Price, Lydia Garrett, Eliza Chandler, Sarah Hunt, 
Elizabeth Thistlewaite (I think her visit was after she moved 
East) and Edward H. Magill. 

I will state one circumstance connected with Rachel 
Hicks’s first visit here. She was in her own conveyance, 
and making rather a flying trip, had visited Blue River 
settlement and was about to leave, but the team ran away, in 
Salem, I think, and she had to wait for repairs. During that 
time she came to our neighborhood (known now as Highland 
Creek) and had an appointed meeting at our house, the first, 
and | may say the start, of what has turned out to be a 
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prosperous community, six miles west of Old Blue Meeting 
(since gone down). It was thought that our folks had moved 
almost beyond the borders of civilization. Inthecourse of her 
communication she was led to speak on the subject of using 
the ‘‘switch,’’ or something to that effect, in correcting 
children. Our folks, in the honesty of their hearts, rather 
believed in Solomon's doctrine, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.’’ My mother was a deeply pious and religious 
woman, and her whole course of treatment in raising a large 
family was changed from that time. 

There is not one of the visits but had some pleasant 
memory connected with it. Joel’s visit here was highly 
appreciated by old and young, but it was too short. If he 
could have stayed over First-day it would have given a 
chance for some of our members to have gotten out who are 
engaged during the week. T. H. TRUEBLOOD. 

Salem, Ind. 


THE PLAIN LANGUAGE, 

™ In reading extracts from letters of isolated Friends I have 
been much gratified to see that they still have such an 
interest in our Religious Society and I desire they may 
continue that interest and be encouraged in every good word 
and work, though away from the associations of Friends and 
mingling at times with other denominations. May they 
have the Holy Spirit and enjoy the love of God shed abroad 
in their hearts. 

I notice one speaks of using the plain language. The 
practice would be an advantage to all Friends, whether they 
be located in the neighborhood of Friends, or be isolated. 
Some may think it a small matter, and feel it a cross to use 
it, still may we encourage one another to be faithful, bearing 
in mind the Scriptural expressions, ‘‘ He that is faithful in the 
little shall be made ruler over more"’ ; and, ‘‘ He that taketh 
up the Cross shall receive the Crown.”’ 

May each one of us be willing to be obedient to the 
smallest requisition, even in the use of the plain language, 
as it may be a benefit to us religiously and no disadvantage 
secularly. ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 

Chester, Pa. 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

In addition to the interesting reminiscences published 
in the life of John Jackson, I will mention a little incident 
that occurred whilst I was one of the members of his family. 
On avery stormy Sabbath morning, when the rain and sleet 
made it almost impossible to turn out, a man humble in 
appearance and seeming no stranger to the ills of life, called 
at Sharon and inquired for the minister. When Uncle John 
appeared he said he had recently moved with his family near 
Darby, that one of his children had died the day before, and 
he wished our preceptor to come and preach the funeral 
sermon, expecting to pay him for the service. Uncle John 
tried to explain to him that he never made appointments to 
preach, nor received money as a recompense for so doing, 
but promised to attend the funeral. In the afternoon he took 
his umbrella and walked amid the storm to the place 
designated ; and we were afterwards told that he preached a 
powerful sermon. A SHARON SCHOLAR. 


NOTES. 

Through an oversight the item from the Philadelphia 
Ledger referring to our Friend Alfred Moore as a member of 
the other body of Friends, was quoted in this column last 
week without correction. Alfred Moore is well known to all 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, having been for 
many years Clerk of the Representative Committee, and also 
one of the Clerks of the Yearly Meeting. He is a member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Race street, and always 
active in its interests. 
correspondence carried on for two or 
Joint Committee for work among 
Isolated Friends, the Friends in a few cities have been 
made aware of one another's existence and the follow- 
ing persons have volunteered to act as correspondents. 


Asa result of the 
three years by the 
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Traveling Friends who desire to hold meetings in these 
cities, or pay personal visits can make arrangements 
by writing to them. Detroit, Emilie P. Jackson, 185 Canfield 
Ave. ; Cleveland, A. Curtin Russell, 175 Bell Ave. ; San 
Francisco, Albert W. Smith, 215 Front St. ; Peoria, Illinois, 
Martha M. Wilson, 413 Frederick Ave. ; Colorado Springs, 
Elizabeth M. Solly, 2 N.Cascade Ave. ; Pittsburg, Samuel P. S. 
Ellis, Carnegie Building ; Cincinnati, Pierce J. Cadwalader, 
Johnson Building ; Kansas City, Mo., Mary E. Owsley, 414 
Prospect Ave. ; Columbus, John E. Carpenter, 2018 N. High 
St. ; Pasadena, Nancy T. Gardner, 175 E. Villa St. 


Eastburn and Ellen Kenderdine Reeder, of Solebury, 
entertained about fifty of their relatives and friends on 
Twelfth month 15th, at twelve o'clock, it being the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage. The original marriage cer- 
tificate was shown, and of the forty-two signatures it contains, 
ten are still living, of whom the following were present: 
Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, Elizabeth M. Fell, Edward Taylor, 
Sarah J. Reeder, Ruth S. Quinby, Robert Eastburn and 
Ellen E. Hart. Other marriage certificates of the ancestors 
of the host and hostess were shown, as far back as 1728, 
the family and its descendants having lived at Rabbit Run 
since 1777. 

A paper of interesting reminiscences was presented by 
T. S. Kenderdine, which was read by Hugh B. Eastburn.— 
[Doylestown Intelligencer. } 


THE DIVINE IN NATURE.—III. 
( Concluded from page 819.) 
so many of oxygen to form water; so many of nitro- 
gen and so many of oxygen to form the air we 
breathe; so many of a quadruple compound to form 
protoplasm, out of which all cells are builded. 

If any one wishes to be convinced of the beneficent 
aim exhibited in the progress from the cell to man, 
let the study of Paleontology be included in his edu- 
cation. Let him at least outline in his mind the great 
periods. First, that in which no life is recognized. 
Second, that in which only protozoons are known. 
Third, that in which the animal forms are all without 
a back bone. Fourth, that in which the vertebrates 
appear. Fifth, that in which animals with warm blood 
are known, and later, step by step, one advance after 
another being made, until finally a being is reached 
on whom has been bestowed the divine capacity of 
thought, with the consciousness of an immortal mind, 
with an inherent sense of his descent from an eternal 
source, and with ideas of right and wrong and of duty 
and responsibility. Until man is reached the whole 
animal kingdom furnishes no evidence of a being pos- 
sessed of a self-conscious soul, seeking communion 
with a spiritual nature above its own, and desirous 
of offering obedience to the spiritual laws which it is 
enabled to comprehend. This is true worship, and is 
the foundation of all genuine religion. The individ- 
ual, the nation, or the race, which is most obedient to 
the divine ideal progresses the most securely, but 
whether we are true or false, PROGRESS continues ac- 
cording to the plan and purpose of the ages. If we 
are false, another who is true, will arise. If our nation 
leaves the path of ascent, another will take its place. 
If our race should fail, some other will move forward. 
A purpose which has held its sway since time began 
cannot be turned aside by man. We may lose, the 
Omnipotent never; neither shall the earth cease to 
wear its crown of glory. 
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It is useless to dogmatize on spiritual matters, 
but, personally, I have no belief in the Oriental doc- 
trine of Reincarnation. It does not seem to me to be 
consistent with the apparent plan on which the devel- 
opment of the system of life has proceeded. So far 
as we know, each plant and animal has been derived 
from that which preceded it, under the general plan 
of improvement. But back of the seen was always the 
Unseen, transforming the material, according to the 
laws of the immaterial. Under the same laws, I be- 
lieve our souls are born of our parents, showing their 
mental and spiritual characteristics as clearly as their 
bodily features. Having no existence, except poten- 
tially, before its mysterious birth, when once launched 
into existence, I believe it to be as immortal as 
thought and spirit. I believe it moulds the body in 
accordance with its own laws, and is fed, strength- 
ened and matured by spiritual potencies, as the body 
is fed by food of a material nature. Thus we are all 
dependent upon 

‘« Him the endless, unbegun, 
The Unnamable, the One, 
Light of all our light, the Source 
Life of life, and Force of force."’ 

I may close with what was written and printed 
nearly thirty years ago, but which is as true to me 
now as it was when first penned. 

“In man THOUGHT FORCE gained its true terres- 
trial exponent, and the soul beamed from its tene- 
ment to work all the wonders it has wrought. Noth- 
ing paramount to this occurred earlier; not even the 
change from inanimate to animate matter was a 
rise so grand, so fruitful in results as this. 

“ But, as the forces and tendencies of intellectual 
life lie sleeping in the ovule from which is developed 
the individual man, so in the germ of being, residing 
in atoms, may sleep the forces and tendencies 
of immeasurable spiritual power. The erect, large- 
brained thinker was ordained when atoms ranged 
themselves by their axes of rotation. This intelligent 
being is a necessity of the eternal activities of nature, 
which, working under the Divine Ordainer, must pro- 
duce good, better, best. Atomic Force, Molecular 
Force, Growth Force, Nerve Force, Thought Force, 
Spiritual Power—these succeed each other because 
the universe is living and not dead; because the Su- 
preme Soul vivifies eternally with light and life and 
love—with all the attributes of mind. 

“ Considering life as one of the cosmical forces, 
resulting from the interaction of spirit and matter, 
coeval with God, and eternal in its duration, its sphere 
of activity must be boundless as infinitude ; and wher- 
ever all the forces of nature act together in due har- 
mony there must life be exhibited in one phase or an- 
other of its development. 

“To what height it may arise above anything 
known upon earth it is impossible for the human mind 
to conjecture. Our individual duty is to rise as near 
the Source as is possible to each, and thus aid in ele- 
vating our own race. 

“That one single sphere should be selected as a 
theatre for the display of the vital forces is incompati- 
ble with the play of the whole class of motions whose 
proper field of action is the universe. The improba- 
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bility of the partial action of general laws is so strong 
as to bear the stamp of impossibility ; and we are war- 
ranted in believing that we are connected by ties of 
relationship, not only with every terrestrial being, but 
also with those existing on every life center in the 
expanse beyond; and that the purpose of creation is 
io multiply beings attuned to the Divine Nature des- 
tined to an immortal existence in the midst of the 
everlasting harmonies.” GRACEANNA LEwISs. 


Media, Pa., Twelfth month 12th, 1903. 


THE ROSE VALLEY SHOPS AND 
SETTLEMENT. 

The “ Artsman ”’ is a periodical issued by the Rose 
Valley Association, an arts and crafts settlement in 
Delaware County, Pa., in which our friend, William 
Price, is interested. The first number, Tenth month, 
1903, answers the question as to what and where 
Rose Valley is and what it is for. The following, 
taken from an article by the editors, William Price, 
Horace Trauble and Hawley McLanahan, will give 
some idea of the attitude and plans of the settlement.* 

“ Through creative thought and work alone does 
development come.” 

“We believe, in the first place, that it is reason- 
able and possible for people who are interested in the 
same or similar pursuits to band themselves together 
to mutually secure elbow room where they may at 
least enjoy certain advantages of association and fel- 
lowship that are denied them in the prevalent social 
order.” 

“ Strong in the faith, men, women and children to 
the number of sixty or more, have made their homes 
at Rose Valley. Here they have established a furni- 
ture shop in which no work is done that will not bear 
the most severe scrutiny as to honesty and thorough- 
ness of construction. ... Here a metal working 
shop is being set up. Here the weaver, the potter, 
the printer, and whatever other craftsman you will, 
may have his shop. . . . Here the tiniest cottage may 
be built side by side with a more spacious neighbor. 

“Rose Valley is not an impractical or visionary 
undertaking, but a concrete business proposition. 
The Rose Valley Association was chartered in Sev- 
enth month, 1901. ... Rose Valley unites with 
various other societies throughout the world in a gen- 
eral protest against the often vulgar product of the 
modern machine and against the consequent degrada- 
tion and ruin of the craftsman. . . . Rose Valley is 
to do what it can to break down the artificial distinc- 
tion made in modern society between the work of the 
hand and the work of the brain. Rose Valley is con- 
vinced that manual labor must be restored to its 
rightful place of priority and honor. The Rose Val- 
ley Association as an association does not manufac- 
ture. It extends an invitation and offers an oppor- 
tunity to accredited craftsmen to work in its shops 
under the patronage of its emblem.” 

“*Those who are to make beautiful things must 
live in a beautiful place,’ said William Morris. It was 


1 Issued from the Rose Valley Press, Moylan, Pa. Philadelphi 
address, 1624 Walnut Street. r . ; we 
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such a conviction which led to the selection of Rose 
Valley (an old name) as a favorable location for the 
shops. The site taken up comprises about eighty 
acres of land, once largely occupied with spacious 
stone mills and picturesque tenant houses. This piece 
of land lies in the valley of Ridley Creek, near the 
station, known as Moylan, situated about thirteen 
miles southwest of Philadelphia. None of the local 
wreckage of this more remote era of manufacturing 
is to be thrown away. The mill walls still standing 
are to be utilized in the development of the shops. 
The old stone residences have been remodeled into 
habitable homes, supplied with necessary modern ap- 
pointments, and each house has its own small gar- 
den.” 

“The great distances between the scattered 
homes of the city workmen make the mutual life 
which comes easily at Rose Valley impossible. Every 
settler at Rose Valley has an immediate co-operative 
interest in the communal life.” 

“ We do not so much propose to arraign the pres- 
ent regime as by practical demonstration to prove 
that other conditions may be prophesied.” 

“To Rose Valley labor may be worship. Labor 
is not a worship that disposes of other worshipers. 
. . . The Rose Valley shops are temples. Here men 
pray in their work. Here men practice fellowship in 
their work.” 

“Rose Valley does not say the machine does 
nothing. It admits the machine. Rose Valley will 
try to do some of the things that the machine cannot 
do. It will even co-operate with the machine. But 
it will only co-operate as the master of the machine. 
It will not admit the supremacy of the machine. Rose 
Valley is not barking and snarling up the alleys of 
trade. It thinks that taking industry as it was and is 
the machine was and is inevitable. But Rose Valley 
goes a little further. It says: I, too, am inevitable.” 

“ The machine-made man is against the race. The 
man-made machine is for the race.” 

In the second number of the “Artsman,” that for 
Eleventh month, besides articles by the editors there 
is one by Peter Burrowes. There are also some para- 
graphs pro and con from letters to the “ Artsman.” 
We quote from these: 

“T have never lost my interest in, or enthusiasm 
for, such attempts, and if they end only in attempts, 
it is good all the same, and helps on the cause of hu- 
manity.” 

“Tf I were longer capable of feeling an inspira- 
tion, surely this would bring it. I know of no pre- 
vious communal promise that ever inspired me as 
does this of Rose Valley, . . . the valley dwellers 
whose pitched aim gives them their own hilltops of 
outlook and easier hitching of our machinery to the 
stars.” 

“Tam not so sure about Rose Valley. I concede 
your good motive. But men are not to be moved 
isolatedly ; they are to be moved in masses ; with here 
and there a prophet voice, perhaps; but the prophet 
voice itself is of little use until it is lost in the hurrah 
of the crowd. What is Rose Valley doing for the 
crowd ?” 
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“_ . . Your idealized communities never come to 
anything. A craft community is one thing. . A com- 
munity of economic dreamers is another thing. Yes, 
quite another thing. I do not know whether Rose 
Valley will be able to keep the two things apart. 
What I do know is that if it does not the misstep will 
be fatal.” 

“] am confident that such a community as Rose 
Valley seems to be is the type of the coming industrial 
civilization. There is no other solution possible of 
the industrial problem, given human nature as it is 
and civilization as it is forming.” 

“I do not think ‘The Artsman’ will succeed in 
drawing a sharp line and saying, ‘ This side is Rose 
Valley, this side is the craft, and over there is the 
economic world.’” 

“T hope that Rose Valley does not propose to at- 
tempt any wholesale onslaught on machinery. You 
should remember what the machine has done for civ- 
ilization ; indeed, the machine has made civilization. 
. . . So I hope you will not be too sure that Rose 
Valley is to contribute anything essential to the 
progressive forces of the race. We will goon. But 
we will not go on without the machine.” 

“IT should wish to see ‘ The Artsman’ going out 
to the world with a universal message. Let that 
message commence at Rose Valley, but do not let it 
finish there.” 

“The Artsman ” is illustrated with drawings by 
Will Price, of views in and about the settlement, and 
of Rose Valley furniture. 









TRAINING CHILDREN FOR PEACE. 


I CALLED attention a month or two ago to the noble 
circular of the French Women’s Society for Peace 
and Disarmament, and to the fact that it had received 
the sanction of the government of the Republic. That 
it is no isolated act, appears from a recent circular 
issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
Paris. “I request,” he says, “the teachers to see to 
the removal from the walls of the schools of all 
pictures representing scenes of violence. . .. We 
should be careful not to familiarize children with 
sights of violence and ferocity. The brutal instincts 
of the human race are not yet sufficiently weakened 
or crowded out by higher ones to admit of our plac- 
ing before the eyes of the young scenes of murder and 
other atrocities. Our moral law is based on the in- 
tangible law of absolute respect for human life... . 
We should teach children that unjust war is a horri- 
ble inheritance of ancestral brutality, and that a na- 
tion which takes up arms without having first tried 
every means of conciliation, without having made 
strenuous efforts to settle differences by arbitration, 
commits an abuse of force. That nation dishonors 
itself. It places itself beyond the pale of reason and 
humanity and its conduct is bestial.”—[The Whim.] 


THE collection made in the Catholic Churches for the 
Catholic University in Washington amounted in Baltimore to 
$6,000. Cardinal Gibbons, whois Chancellor ofthe University, 
thinks from reports received that the total sum collected in 
the United States will amount to $100,000. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


PROMINENT among the lot sold at the Proud Sale in 
Philadelphia recently was an unusual collection of au- 
tograph letters of William Penn. In mere number it 
was a strong collection, there being twenty-seven 
gathered together, but a more interesting feature was 
the fact that nearly half of them are unpublished, and 
many others have only been used in part in Robert 
Proud’s “ History of Pennsylvania,” which he pub- 
lished early in the last century. 

As some of the unpublished letters are of interest, 
they are given below: 

In a letter to Thomas Lloyd, and dated Warming- 
hurst, seventh of Eighth month, 1684, Penn says: 

“The Lord hath brought us all safe to land after 
six weeks & 4 days passage, of wch time we lay 
beating on ye northwest side of ye Irish coast about 
18 days by cross winds. I found my dear wife & 
family well to my rejoyceing. I landed within 7 miles 
of my own home, but coming to search and sett to 
rights my papers, To my astonishment I find not one 
of ye York ones, no affidavit before ye Mayor about 
seating Delaware River and Bay, the ground of my 
coming & Strength of all my cause, the Council fixing 
the point there. The Duke has putt it off “ till De- 
cember,” & if I can gett it off till “ March,” twill be 
all I can do, wherefor instantly away to York, & gett 
affidavits of the 3 yt N. Byare says can speak to yt 
matter both before the Mayor & ye Gouvernour ren- 
ders the seal of town & Province, the Gouvernour to 
be sure: for yt will be most outlandish, all depends 
on this, & if John White or Saml Laud can see it 
done, & swear the hand of Governour & Mayor, it 
will be the stronger. Philip Lemain can never while 
he lives repaire me this wrong, by his supine neglect, 
so often did I speak to thee where are ye York 
papers, & to him, be sure I have ye York Papers yt 
T. Lloyd has put up & he said they were and not a 
scrap of them to be seen, this is a truble beyond meas- 
ure to me & an injury to the whole. I have no news 
to send for I know little. East brought Sidneys & 
other tryalls, more expect when I see the K. & Q. & 
my friends at Court. Salute me to ye Gov’r of York, 
G. Lowry, his writt a most wicked about West 
Jersey business against me, what shall I say of such 
men. I leave them to the just Judge & pray they 
may repent. Salute me dearly to Fds in ye town, 
particularly to J. Sim, C. Taylor, J. Har, W. Wood, 
T. Holmes.” 

In another letter, under date of Charing Cross, 
seventeenth, First month, 1684-5, which is addressed 
to Thomas Lloyd, President, and the Provincial 
Council, he gives the news of the death of his friend, 
King Charles II., and of the accession of James II. as 
king. He bids the Council to see that they forthwith 
proclaim the new king, over the Province and Terri- 
tories, at Philadelphia and New Castle. Continuing, 
he wrote: 

“ Whether you only order the publication of this 
and so make it yours by yt orders, or publish a new 
one including this, I do order the doeing of it, forth- 
with—My meanings is yt within one hour after ye 
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receipt hereof, or as soon as possible you can, he be 
proclaimed & that you keep an account of ye time of 
doeing it from ye time of its arriveing your hands; 
that when you transmitt yt account of ye care there- 
in it may appear you were not remiss therein, espe- 
cially at Philadelphia. Pray be carefull in ye places, 
that all due reverence be yeilded on all occasions to 
the King, & his Authority, who is Sovereign, for by 
our dutifulness we are safe.”—[The Friend, Philadel- 
phia.] 




































EDUCATIONAL. 
GEORGE SCHOOL. 

SIXTH-DA Y evening, Twelfth-month 11th, George School's 
first debate as a member of the Interscholastic Debating 
League took place with Germantown Academy. The 
question, ‘‘ Resolved, That the political parties of Pennsy]- 
vania should nominate the candidates for elective offices by 
a direct vote of the people,’’ was debated on the affirmative 
side by Germantown’s representatives, Sedgwick Townsend, 
Sheldon Potter and Howard Sandt, and on the negative by 
George Eves, Lanning Masters and Edwin Maule. The 
judges, Karl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Peter Hay, of Haverford, and Henry Smith, of Germantown, 
decided in favor of the affirmative. 

Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 12th, the opening 
lecture of the lecture course was given by Leland Powers. 
The subject of his famous impersonation was ‘‘ Borrowed 
Spectacles.”’ 

Fourth-day afternoon, Twelfth month 16th, Dr. Benjamin 
F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, gave an exceedingly 
interesting illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Passion Play,’’ in the 
George School Assembly Room. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Newtown New Century Club, and 
was greatly appreciated by the Faculty and students of the 
school, as well as by the members of the Club. 

A declamatory contest between the two literary societies, 
the Penn and Whittier, took place Seventh-day evening, 
Twelfth month roth. The Penn Society was represented by 
Emma Wilson. ‘‘ Fair Play for Women,’’ Jeanette Jackson ; 
‘‘The Storming of the Castle,’’ from ‘‘ lvanhoe,’’ Arthur 
Henrie ; ‘‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture.’’ Those representing the 
Whittier were : Harry Sherwood, ‘‘ Valley Forge’’ ; Alice 
Hicks, ‘‘Editha’s Burglar’’ ; Florence Stackhouse, ‘‘ The 
Catnip Garden.’’ The judges, William Wynkoop, of New- 
town, J. H. Hoffman, Principal of Newtown High School, 
and Dr. Joseph S. Walton, decided in favor of the Penn 
Society. ¥. Be Si 





























































SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Dr. Magill gave the lecture this week. His subject was 
‘*Some Facts about the Early History of Swarthmore.’’ A 
number of students and others were present. The ‘‘Gar- 
net’’ was sung and Dr. Magill cheered with the college yell. 
His lecture was very interesting. It teaced the college from 
the first proposal to its actual reality, showing the different 
advancements Swarthmore has made. Throughout the talk 
there was an irresistible humor which kept the audience in 
good spirits. Some of the distinguished teachers and bene- 
factors were eulogized. 

Dr. Holmes entertained with a dinner at his home, those 
who take their principal subject with him. There were 
toasts given and a general good time enjoyed. Dr. Holmes’ 
course in History of Philosophy and Religion is becoming 
more and more popular. His opportunities for traveling 
through the Orient and Holy Land enable him to make the 
subject very interesting. 

The Somerville Literary Society held its regular meeting 
Sixth-day, the 18th. The program of entertainment con- 
sisted of adrama. It was a humorous play entitled, ‘‘ Tne 
Mouse Trap.’’ The players seemed to get into the proper 
spirit and the meeting was very much enjoyed. Some new 
members were received and a short business meeting held. 
Preparations are being made for a joint meeting with 
Eunomian. 
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junior First-day school system. 

















Eunomian Literary Society held its regular meeting Sixth- 


day. A very earnest discussion rose as to ways and means for 
making Eunomian more attractive, and all the members were 
exhorted to consider the question. 


The program consisted of 
avery interesting debate: ‘‘ Resolved, The United States 
was justified in recognizing the independence of the Repub- 
lic of Panama.’’ The negative side won. The general 
sentiment seemed to be that it was commercial and trade 
interests that lead the United States into such action, and that 
Colombia had violated the late treaty and was attempting to 
get too large areward. Frederic Price recited, ‘‘A Water- 
logged Town,’’ after which the meeting adjourned. 

The Young Friends’ Association held its regular meeting 
on First-day. The life of Benjamin Hallowell was well 
treated in a paper by Louise Fahnestock, after which Dean 
Bond read ‘‘ Glimpses of the English Summer School.'’ In 
this very enjoyable paper she described the delightful time 
which she spent there, outlining the work which these 
English Friends are doing. She explained their adult and 
From the pleasure with 
which the paper was received it must be acknowledged that 
more interest was excited in English affairs. Louis N. 
Robinson read a paper on ‘‘An Outsider’s View of Friends.’’ 
He outlined his experience with Friends and their works. 
He was very critical of the Young Friends who, he said, 
showed far less religious enthusiasm than the young folks of 
other denominations. He caused a very excellent and 
enthusiastic discussion. 

In the meeting First-day, Joel Borton spoke. Upon those 
who had never heard him he made a very decided impression. 
To his old friends he was very welcome. His sermon was 
refreshing and uplifting, taking one frcm the thevght cf tte 
mean things of to-day into a realization of the necessity of a 
good, truthful, loving life. F. N. P. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, 
Twelfth month 14th, 1903. In reply to a request from the 
committee in charge of the philanthropic work at Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount avenue, committees 
were appointed to visit the Guild on the various evenings and 
First-day afternoons, and to report at the Second month 
meeting of the Association. It is hoped that others beside 
those on the committees will visit the Guild, and learn the 
value and real character of the work done there. Feeling 
that our members and many others would be grateful for such 
an expression, the program of the meeting was made a tribute 
to the life of Isaac H. Hillborn. His address, ‘‘ Principles 
and Testimonies of the Society of Friends,’’ was read by 
Joseph C. Emley. Rowland Comly read a most appreciative 
tribute to his character and influence, followed by a few 
general remarks. In the silence that closed the meeting, so 
strongly was each mind and heart filled with thought of him, 
that it seemed as though his loved presence was with us once 
more. CAROLINE FARREN COMLY, Sec. 


SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Sole- 
bury held its Twelfth month session in the meeting house on 
First-day, the 13th, with Martha Simpson president and 
Edith Michener secretary protem. After a time of silence 
the president read the Scripture lesson, followed by the 
secretary, who gave an excellent resume of Dr. Swain’s 
paper given at the last session on ‘‘ The Study of Nature and 
the Bible.”’ 

Hugh Michener read extracts from the journal of Eliza- 
beth Davis, a minister well known at Horsham, Gwynedd 
and Germantown, in 1834. The writer warned the young 
against expensive entertainments, which were not conducive 
to upright religious life. 

William M. Ely and Joseph B. Simpson commended the 
moral courage of a Friend who recently entertained in an 
humble manner, from principle ; although others were setting 
an extravagant example. The Discipline was read by 
Margaret A. Lownes. 

William M. Ely spoke of several books recently published, 
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which are of interest to Friends, among these were a com- 
prehensive biography of George Fox; Sallie Wister's 
Journal, and courtship of Hannah Logan, youngest daughter 
of James Logan, Penn's private secretary, and whose 
descendants still own land in Solebury. 

As a tribute to John G. Whittier, whose birthday occurs 
on Twelfth month 17th, Agnes B. Williams read items of 
interest from ‘‘ Life and Letters of John G. Whittier,’’ by 
S. T. Pickard. The writer married a niece of Whittier 
and this biography is considered the most authentic account 
of his early manhood, when he showed a political trend, 
though a poetic vein permeated his writings. 

Eastburn Reeder and Martha B. White, delegates to the 
conference at Wilmington, Delaware, report that out of the 
43 associations in America, under care of the several yearly 
meetings, 36 were represented upon this occasion. An 
excellent review of the addresses delivered upon this occasion 
were given. 

Joseph B. Simpson spoke of the growing practice, of 
these different creeds, to meet together in Christian unity 
and love to discuss religious topics and worship together. 

Seth T. Walton discussed the subject and thought that 
the open door in literature and religion was more readily 
accepted than the open door in commerce, and thought the 
conferences of all religious associations were both interest- 
ing and beneficial. 

Edith Michener, William M. Ely, Agnes B. Williams, 
Richard Roberts and Martha B. White were appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

On account of the day's inclement weather it was decided 
to invite Ely J. Smith to address the association at another 
date. At the First month meeting Eastburn Reeder will 
report on history, Martha B. White, Discipline ; Agnes B. 
Williams, literature; Herbert Walton, current topics.— 
[ Doylestown Intelligencer. ] 


CHESTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association held a regular 
meeting Twelfth month 11th. After a portion of Scripture 
has been read by Charles Palmer papers were read on the 
subject of Christmas customs in different lands. ‘‘Sweden"’ 
was the subject of a paper by Irvanna Wood. ‘‘ Holland,’’ 
by Jennie M. West. ‘‘ Russia,’ Laura C. James. ‘‘ Eng- 
land,’’ by Chester Cutler. ‘‘ Holy Land,’’ by Joseph Paschal. 
These papers were all of great interest at this season of the 
year and were amusing as instructive. 

Dora A. Gilbert then recited ‘‘The Master Ole Bull’’ 
a narrative showing the great power of music. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
First month 8th. KATHARINE M. STEVENSON, Clerk. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Jane M. Foulke, on the evening of the 17th 
of Twelfth month. In the absence of the president, Isaac 
W. Reeder called the meeting to order, and after a brief 
silence, opened the meeting by reading the 4th chapter of 
II Corinthians. The election of officers was next in order, 
the result being: President, Frank Ball; vice-president, 
Hannah M. Penrose; recording secretary, Ella M. Ball; 
corresponding secretary, Annie B. Roberts ; treasurer, Emma 
Shaw; executive committee, Eleanor Foulke, E. Irene 
Meredith, Sada R. Johnson. A continued reading was then 
given of the ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Hallowell,’’ by Anna E. 
Jordan ; also a select reading entitled, ‘‘ Praying for Papa.”’ 
Annie B. Roberts read a poem, ‘‘ Christmas Day ’’ ; Eleanor 
Foulke read ‘‘ The Power of Personal Influence,’ by William 
George Jordan ; a recitation was given by Martha A. Johnson, 
‘«Christmas Reform.’’ Sentiments were given. Anna S. 
Foulke favored us with music betore and after the meeting. 
Our next meeting will be held at the home of Joel and Ella 
Ball, First month 2Ist, 1904. A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 


New York City.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in 
Brooklyn, Twelfth month 13th, 1903, with a much larger 
attendance than usual, plainly showing the interest roused 
by the new course of papers on the prominent ethical teachers 
of the past. As the Association had gathered rather tardily 
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the usual reports were put aside, and no business other tha 
the address on Plato was considered, except the appointment 
of a committee to present names for officers for the coming 
year. A large number of those present participated in the 
discussion following the address, which was considered most 
interesting. WALTER HAVILAND, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott, Twelfth month 5th, 1903, 
with twenty-six members in attendance. The vice-president 
called the meeting to order and read the twenty-third Psalm. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting, 
and the reports of the various committees, the literary 
exercises were opened by Mary R. Moore, who read from the 
Discipline the portion on ‘‘ Meetings for Discipline.’’ 

‘*Why did the Children of Israel, during their forty 
years in the wilderness, have perpetual miracles?’’ was 
thoughtfully answered by Mabelle E. Harvey. She stated, 
‘‘ From the beginning of Moses career we see that God's 
miracles to him and the Children of Israel during their forty 
years wanderings were given to strengthen their faith. 
Many to-day often feel that God has forsaken them, until 
some miracle has been performed. They do not realize that 
they are receiving each day a gift from him. They lose faith, 
and like the Children of Israel, need encouragement from 
God.”’ 

Martha E. Gibbs read the address of Howard M. Jenkins 
from the Asbury Park Conference Book. ‘‘ Men Always Fit 
for Freedom,’’ was the title of a reading by William A. N. 
Black. 

The question, ‘‘Is there ever a time when Truth is out of 
season?’’ was answered in a well-written paper by Elsie 
Pray. She said, ‘‘This question must be answered indi- 
vidually.’’ The writer cited two famous men of the seven- 
teenth century on this subject, namely— Alexander Pope and 
Thomas Fuller. The former said, ‘‘He who tells a lie is 
not sensible how great a task he undertakes ; for he must be 
forced to invent twenty more to maintain one ;"’ while Fuller 
said, ‘‘If you want to gain a reputation for eccentricity and 
be universally dreaded, if not hated, blurt out the plain truth 
on all occasions.’ In conclusion she stated, ‘‘if we keep 
the Golden Rule in mind, we cannot go far astray.”’ 

Johanna Shreve answered the question, ‘‘How may 
Friends best influence the masses?’’ She said in part, ‘‘ The 
age is practical and demands evidences of true religious 
work in Christian professors, with activity also in the direc- 
tion of the elevation of humanity. Can we not as a society 
show this, though small in numbers? It has been said that 
Friends were afraid to mix with the outside world. How 
then can they expect to influence those from whom they 
hold aloof?’’ The writer thought an extension of the princi- 
ples of Friends was needed, and stated that those engaged 
in the business world had an especially good opportunity to 
advance these principles. After a period of silence the 
meeting adjourned. Gam Anna COLLIns Scott, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
‘* CONQUERING Success,’’ by William Mathews (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.50 net) is a collection of short 
essays full of helpful suggestions given in an interesting way. 
The following is one of the many good stories which the 
volume contains: ‘‘ Eighteen years ago there was a fifteen- 
year-old boy employed in carrying drinking water to the 


men in some steel-works. He did his work so well, however, 
and always had such cool water and was so diligent in look- 
ing after the men’s wants, that he attracted the attention of 
the workmen. A little later an office-boy was needed, and 
this boy was rembered and rewarded with the job. There 
he pursued the same policy, and in five years a superintend- 
ent’s assistant was needed. He was given the place. A 
little later he became manager, then superintendent, and 
now he is president of the Carnegie Steel Company, employ- 
ing 60,000 men. That water-boy is now President Cory.”’ 


For the Contemporary Men of Letters series (New York : 
McClure, Phillips & Co.), the critic, Ferris Greenslet, has 
written an agreeable and appreciative study of Walter Pater. 
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We still need a large volume that shall fully interpret Pater 


to us; andif his letters could be given, we should doubtless 
have many fresh and beautiful utterances. But within the 
compass of the present essay is much excellent criticism. 

One must give himself to admiration if he would rightly 
estimate the fascination of Walter Pater's golden books. 

This the author does, and with something of his master’s 
subtle care for words that shall most fitly express the thought. 
Thus he speaks of the famous passage on Leonardo's picture, 

as peerless ‘‘in its mellow and musical cadence, in its close 
and adroit felicity of characterization, and in its charm of 
historic suggestiveness.’ 

If anyone questions the influence of such a rare teacher 
as Walter Pater, or inquires what the choicer culture of 
Oxford may be, let him take for reply this fine interpretation 
by Greenslet :— 

‘*So, holding. fast this old doctrine of #zhil Aumani 
alienum, he strove by retrospective generalization upon the 
past life of the world not to minimize the actual details of 
personal life, but to enrich them with the significance of the 
whole ; not to disown the present, but to chasten to-day by 
the solemn procession of yesterdays. \tis hard to see;what 
worthier end scholarship could propose to herself.’’ 

J. R. H. 


Advocates of the peaceable solution of national difficul- 
ties will read with interest Ernest Crosby's article in the 
North American Review, ‘‘ lf the South had been Allowed 
to Go.’’ The writer claims that if the Southern States had 
been permitted to withdraw from the Union without opposition, 
the final result would have been the abolition of slavery anda 
reunited nation, without the evils that have resulted from the 
Civil War. W. L. Scruggs, in discussing ‘‘ Citizenship and 
Suffrage,’’ says that property and educational qualifications 
do not violate the Fifteenth Amendment, so long as they 
apply equally to all citizens, black or white. Such restriction 
may be thought inexpedient, ‘‘ but it violates no vested right, 
either under the law of nature or the fundamental law.”’ 


In ‘‘ The Christ Story,’’ by Eva March Tappan (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net) the life of Christ from his 
birth to the Ascension is told in a modern way that will 
interest children. Two features of the book are especially 
noticeable ; the descriptions of the country and of the life of 
the people that are woven in with the story, and the many 
reproductions of famous paintings and photographs. Inthe 
‘«Christ Story’’ itself, emphasis is laid on the supernatural 
el2ments in the stories of the birth, life, and death of Jesus. 


The Springfield, Mass., Refud/ican, now in its 80th year 
of service, is a strong, clean and attractive newspaper. Its 
weekly issue gives the news of the world in a condensed 
form, with able editorial comment thereon, and also contains 
an excellent literary department. Itis a non-partisan paper, 
opposed to war and imperialism, and is earnest in its appli- 
cation of democratic principles to new social conditions and 
problems. 


‘*My Four Religious Teachers’’ (Zhe Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia) is the last book written by the late 
Henry Clay Trumbull, editor of the Sunday School Times. 
He says in the preface, ‘‘I have not included my mother, nor 
my Sunday-school teachers, yet my earliest impressions 
were given by them.’’ The four men of whom he writes were 
men under whose instruction and influence he was brought at 
the time he was entering on the Christian Life. They were 
Charles G. Finney, David Hawley, Elias R. Beadle and 
Horace Bushnell. He was particularly thankful for their 
breadth of thought and deep feeling and that none of them 
were bound by hard and fast rules of theological teaching. 
This probably helps in accounting for the usefulness of the 
author's life in non-denominational labors. 

The book is pleasing and instructive on the whole, 
although it is hard to reconcile a religious worker's concur- 
rence in some of the expressions of one of the ‘‘teachers”’ 
made during the Civil War, in which the author was a 
chaplain. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 1903. 


Mean barometer, ; 
Highest barometer during the month, 2 ist, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 5th, 
Mean temperature, - 43-5 
Highest temperature during the month, 4th, «f9 
Lowest temperature during the month, 27th, .. . . 19 
Mean of maximum temperatures, «1 SF 
Mean of minimum temperatures, ow ele 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 3d, wi anendve an 
Least daily range of temperature, 29th,. . ..... § 
Mean daily range of temperature, - 14.3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, —— 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., . 64.2 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ‘ 1.20 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive ‘hours, .49 inches 
of rain, on the 16th and 17th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 5. 
Number of clear days 12, fair days 11, cloudy days 7. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 61° on 17th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 18° on 24th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 36.3°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 59° on 16th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 23° on 25th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 37.7°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 37°. 

Note. —The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 50.7° and 30.6° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 43.5°, which is 2.7° lower than the normal, and 8° 
lower than during the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 1.20 
inches, is 2.46 of an inch less than the normal, and 1 inch 
less than fell during Eleventh month, 1902. 

Very light flurries of snow on the 6th, 28th and 29th. No 
snow on the ground on the 15th, nor at theend of the month. 


JOHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh month oth. 


- 30.110 
- 30.740 
- « 29.614 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


GOVERNOR TAFT has offered the Friars in the Philippine 
Islands $7,250,000 for the 403,000 acres of land claimed by 
them, and they have agreed to accept this instead of the 
$15,000,000 which they originally asked. These lands will 
be sold by the Government to the tenants now living upon 
them, who will be allowed to buy on long-time payments at 
a very moderate rate of interest. The purpose is to create 
as many land-owners as possible, for it is believed that such 
a body will do much to keep the peace. The question of the 
withdrawal of the Spanish Friars has practically settled itself, 
as it is stated that only about 200 now remain in the islands. 

HENRY GEORGE, JR., made an address in Philadelphia 
the other day, and in reply to the question by one of his 
audience, ‘‘If a panic should come, do you think some 
people would blame it upon the trades’ unions?"’ said : 
‘* Undoubtedly ; and it is too bad that some of the criticism 
would be justified. Trade unionists took Sam Parks from 
prison, re-elected him and put him in front of their Labor 
Day parade, not because they are bad men, but because he, 
as their leader, had obtained better conditions and wages for 
them. They looked at results, and if he did take money by 
blackmail, they reasoned that it was from the ‘sharks’ he 
got it. We can’t expect the men who work the hardest to be 
the wisest or always choose wise leaders. So long as you 
divide the people into two hostile camps, one having a 
monopoly of production and distribution, and the other 
struggling to get better working conditions from the 
monopolies, you ‘will have a conflict that will naturally bring 
forth some bad men on both sides.’ 

Tue Indian Rights Association, of which Philip C. Garrett 
is President, held its 21st annual meeting in Washington last 
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week. S. M. Brosius, the Washington agent for the Associa- 
tion, charged Tams Bixby and other members of the Dawes 
Commission, with being stockholders in companies dealing 
in Indian lands. President. Roosevelt has selected Charles 
J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, to make a thorough investigation 
of the charges. Commissioner of Indian Affairs William A. 
Jones expressed the opinion that only when the Indian 
agencies are abolished and the Indians absorbed into 
American life will the Indian problem be solved. Through 
the efforts of the Association the tradeship monopoly has 
been broken and any person of good moral character may 
obtain a license to trade with the Indians. 

A BILL has been presented by Premier Combes to the 
French Chamber of Deputies forbidding all teaching by 
religious orders. Five years are allowed for the complete 
carrying out of the proposed law, the adoption of which will 
close 1,299 schools for boys and 2,195 schools for girls. To 
take the place of these the bill provides for the enlargement 
of public schools conducted by the Government. It is 
difficult for Americans, bred in an atmosphere where all 
religions and all kinds of religious teaching are tolerated, 
to understand how a law that so restricts religious liberty can 
be enacted in a country calling itself a Republic. 

THE report of Commissioner Rothrock to the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association states that the State forests now 
include 600,000 acres and that in three years more the area 
will reach 1,000,000 acres. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
proposes to re-forest the South mountain region to supply the 
demand for railroad ties. The National Government is 
establishing new forestry reservations every year and is 
striving to protect the timber on unreserved public lands. 
Local forestry organizations have called attention to the 
ruthless cutting of evergreen trees at Christmas time, the 
supply far exceeding the demand. 


NEWS NOTES. 


W. J. Bryan has spent a day with Tolstoi and had an 
interview with the Czar. 


THE wife of President James B. Angell, of the University 
of Michigan, died on the 17th. 


EpwarpD Everett HALE, the distinguished author and 
Unitarian preacher, has been chosen as Chaplain of the 
Senate. He is eighty-one years old. 


THE Senate, in executive session on the 18th, ratified the 
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Meeting : 

— and Green Streets. 12TH Mo. 27 (FIRST-DAY).—HOPEWELL, 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a. m., Va., Young Friends’ Association. 
7-30 p.m. 

Germantown. 


Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford. 
Meeting for worship 10.30a.m, __First- 


day School 9.25 a.m. 


Meeting for worship 3.30 p.m. 
| day School 2 p.m. 


| Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. | 
Meeting for worship 11 a.m. First-day 


24 (FIFTH-DAY).—FISHING 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting at Millville, 
Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 3 p.m. 


12TH Mo. 27 (FIRST-DAY).— PHILADEL- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit Smaller Branches will attend 
Germantown Meeting at 10.30 a. m. 





treaty ‘‘for the extension of the commercial relations '’ 
between the United States and China. 


WALDEN University, a negro institution under the care of 
Methodists, at Nashville, Tennessee, was burned, many 
students and others being killed and injured. 


SLAVERY is abolished in the Moro province, General 
Wood having put in force the anti-slavery law passed two 
months ago by the legislative council of the province. 


DIPLOMATIC pressure is being brought to bear on Colombia 
by several European Powers to persuade her of the futility of 
going to war with the United States and of attempting to 
regain Panama. 


THE Sea of Azov, which forms the northern sub-division of 
the Black Sea, has receded to such an extent within a few 
days that at some points the bed of the sea is visible for 
thousands of feet. 


THE Senate passed the Cuban Reciprocity Bill by a vote 
of 57 to 18; the President immediately issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the reciprocity treaty to be effective ten days 
from Twelfth month 17th. 


Just when there are most ominous signs of the decline 
of Pennsylvania oil fields news comes of a wonderful flow of 
oil from a new well in West Virginia, which produces 80 
barrels an hour, netting $3,600 a day. 


THE level of the Great Salt Lake, Utah, is gradually 
falling because of the evaporation and the diminishing supply 
of drainage water, due either to a change of climate or the 
denudation of the mountains by the lumbering industry. 


THE Methodist Year Book for 1903, just issued, estimates 
the Church membership, including probationers, as 3,029, 560, 
an increase of 29,265 over 1902 and 29,886 over 1900. There 
are now 28,243 church edifices, valued at $131,203, 120. 


THE President has tendered the position of Civil Service 
Commissioner, made vacant by the death of John R. Proc- 
ter, to General John C. Black, of Illinois, present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army, and Commissioner of 
Pensions under President Cleveland. 


Tue new Williamsburg Bridge from New York City to 
Long Island was opened on the 2oth. The new structure 
exhibits wonderful progress in engineering, but with its 
skeleton towers, straight roadway and lack of ornamentation 
is in striking contrast artistically to the stately and imposing 
Brooklyn Bridge. 
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Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


( Continued on page iti.) 
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Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacBeETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 





RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. — Paper 
for the World’s Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 


velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
| LIGlous SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 
. , . . . 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 


MARY M. KITE, 
407 Lippincott Bullding, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila 


Bell Phone, s52-ro Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone ’ Phone, 70-09 Race, 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
Undertaker 
and Embalrner 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevernone, Porrar ag-38 D. 


| trip rate, covering railroad transportation 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 832.) 


12TH Mo. 27 (FIRST-DAY).—LINCOLN, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association in 
Goose Creek Meeting-house, in the 
afternoon. Subjects for discussion : 
True success and how attained. The 
place of religion in business. 


12TH Mo. 27 (FIRST-DAY). — Woop- 
lawn, Va., Young Friends’ Association 
at the home of Lewis Gillingham. 


12TH Mo. 


28 (SECOND-DAY).—ANNUAL 
Christmas 


Entertainment of Race 
Street First-day School, in parlor, 1520 
Race Street, from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m. 
Ali are cordially invited to attend. 

Ws. R. Foe, Supt. 


12TH MO. 30 (FOURTH-DAY).—NEWTOWN, 
Pa., Junior Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at the home of Martha C. Wilson. 


1st Mo. 1 (SIXTH-DAy). — PLYMOUTH 
Friends’ Association. 


1st Mo. 3 (F1RST-DAY).—CoLumpBwus, O., 
Friends’ Association at the home of 
Isaac Butterworth. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY EXCURSION 
FARES VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

On December 23d, 24th, 25th, 30th, 
31st and January Ist, the Southern Rail- 
way will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington, D. C., to points south and 
southwest at rate of one and one-third 
one-way fares plus twenty-five cents, final 
limit January 4th, 1904. 

Tickets will be sold to students and 
teachers of schools and colleges, at the 
above rate, on December 16th to 22d, 
inclusive, with final limit January 8th, 
1904, upon presentation of certificates 
signed by the Superintendents, Principals 
or Presidents thereof. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, will furnish 
all information. 


WASHINGTON. 

HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

December 28th has been selected as 
the date for the Personally-Conducted 
Holiday Tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Washington. This tour will | 
cover a period of three days, affording | 
ample time to visit all the principal points | 
of interest at the National Capital, in- | 
cluding the Congressional Library and | 
the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Round- 


| 


for the round trip, hotel accommodations, 
and guides, $13.00 or $10.50 from Tren- 
ton, $11.50 or $9.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points, 
according to hotel selected. Rates cover 
accommodations at hotel for two days. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


ee 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 
PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 


Being the only religious and literary review written 
chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, Zhe British 
Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 
“The Truth "’ among thoughtful enquirers. 


The December Issue Contains : 
“« The York Conference on the Ministry’ (Report and 
Correspondence}. 
“ The Needs of the Ministry,”” by M. A. W. 
**W. E, Gladstone, II.,” by Joshua Rowntree. 
“Relief Work in Bulgaria,’’ by Georgina King Lewis. 
** Educational Notes: ‘The Beginnings of Dendenal- 
ity,’’’ by Rachel Fairbrother. 
“ A Birthright Member, IV.,”’ (Concluded), by ***. 
“ The Mystic :”’ a Poem, by Richard Askham. 


A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 
be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work, 


Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free. 
Specimen copy on application. 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. A., 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 
PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 


Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
° Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 








Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, kat Ese” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brick’s 
Mince Meat 


A Christmas Luxury 
Makes a fitting climax to 


a good dinner 


Favor Delicious 


Absolutely Pure and Wholesome 
No Seeds No Dirt 
CLEAN 


EDGAR BRICK 
CROSSWICKS, N. J. 
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iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 4 
SS ee 
LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Full Paid Capital, $125, 000. 00. 2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. m 


GEorRGE _Fostax Wuire, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; W. Lane Varvenven, Vice-President; Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 
Morcan Buntinec, eee: Lewrs Lawrence Situ, Solicitor. 

Acts as »menaten, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent Wills prepared and — free of charge where this Company is named as Executor, 

Aims at perf*ct service and perfect Security. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company 


= oe mnt | GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


‘* Push,”’ said the Button. N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
‘« Take pains,’’ said the Window. CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
‘« Never be led,’’ said the Pencil. Acts as Exscuror, Apminisrrator, Trustez, Acts as Trustes or CorroraTion MortGacss. 


- : Ass: . R q 
‘« Be up to date,’’ said the Calendar. ees anand onaiiemamiaias on Corrorations. D#POSITORY UNDER PLANS oF Reoncantzation. 


‘« Always keep cool,’’ said the Ice. oeapaee ALLowep on InpIvipUAL AND CorrcraTion R&SGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
‘« Do business on tick,”’ said the Clock. COUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


Safe lar- Vaul 
‘*Never lose your head,’’ said the SS ee eee E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Barrel. 
‘*Do a driving business,’’ said the 
Hammer. 
‘‘Aspire to greater things,’’ said the 
essen 8 8 . Ican hold my 
a Earn ; a Als shinai a, hand overmy 
: Make light of everything,’’ said the i chimney. No 
Fire. ge . waste heat, I 
‘* Make much of small things,’’ sai Ha use a 
the Microscope. am ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
‘*Never do anything offhand,’’ said s : , Get all the heat you pay for. You 
the Glove. (ah Yo \ really get coal at half price for at least 
‘« Spend much time in reflection,’’ said eee) \\\\\ gr gy ten years; with it, you make one stove 
the Mirror. enV SG Sis or furnace do the work of two. 
‘« Do the work you are sooted for,’’ said Lindh 6 aha DPR, Vere aae 
the Flue. ae IN A= My ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
‘« Get a good pull with the Ring,’’ said ; : 19 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 
the Door-bell. 


se Reeeiny ia'el your dealings,” atid! | 5: SACKOON @ OD. MILTON PHILLIPS 
said nind @ Sood thing and stick vo i” | Real Estate Brokers | Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


— [National Temperance Advocate. ] Chestnut and 13th Streets I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
(Southeast Corner) MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 


THE six-year-old daughter of a certain Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc, 142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 


naval officer was sewing, when her older | 4, saan Scien Arthur Shrigley MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


sister asked, Why don’t you use a BUNTING and SHRIGLEY CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv. 
pattern ? an little = replied a ARCHITECTS Eighth & : RIE A ~~ a Office 603 North 
impressive dignity: ‘‘I don’t need a Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, P at fo 

pattern. I sew by ear.’’ — [ Baptist _ SRR oat apr Sees RON Bee) oes eee 


Commonwealth. } 


~ Stenography, Typewriting, |} Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


Mimeographing and Reporting. We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1904. Read the 
sebbbi figures given, and also read the notes below. 
LYDIA ARETE CONN, We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 











WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
FRANK PETTIT Periodicals. Price for both. , Periodicals. Price for both. 


Manufacturer of 


Springfield Republican, (1), 7 90 | British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 

es Sere AND ares The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . 4.85 

809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Literary Digest, ($3), . | The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5-60 

eee man ——— Christian Register, ($2), Harper’s Magazine, ($4), . . 5-30 

Scientific American, ($3), . Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 5.30 

Sunday School Times, ($1), . North American Review, ($s), . 6.10 

Dead men’s estates are often Journal n Voice, (1), ($2.50), . St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 

: . . The New Voice ow new subs., | Lippincott’s. Magazine, $2. 0), 3.80 

absorbed by their debts, leaving cam, | The Chautauqua, ne 5 . 2° 

the family penniless. City and State, ($2), | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 

The household loaf is never The Outlook, ($3), . | The Farm Journal, ($o. 50), 2.40 

: : The Youths’ Companion, (gt. 73), _ Table Talk, ($1), .. oe 

buried with the household head, New subscriptions, : Harper's Bazar, ($1), . ‘a, BO 

when that head has a policy in Renewals, ... . 3-75 

the Persons wishing wher péricdicals than those named above should write to 
us and we will give prices. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 


(if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 


pe wEpprneeee 
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